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THREE WHO SURVIVED 
Child Survivors of World War 11 


Outline 


PART ONE 

HILDA: A Young Jewish Child in Berlin on the Eve of War 

THE EARLY YEARS - 1926 TO 1934 

Hilda Anker grows up in Berlin, an idyllic childhood until Hitler comes to power 

THE JUDGE -1934 TO 1936 
a non-Jewish judge befriends the Ankers 

ANTI-SEMITISM - 1936 

Nuremberg Laws restrict Jewish family life 

THE EXAMINATION - 1936 

Hilda attends a new school for Jews only 

THE OLYMPICS - 1936 

Hitler suspends anti-Jewish activities during the Olympics 
GOLDSCHMIDTSCHULE - 1936 TO 1938 

happiest time in Hilda’s childhood spent at her new school; after school hours, the 
nightmare of being a Jew in Berlin begins again 

THE FAMILY GROWS CLOSER - 1936 TO 1938 

Hilda and her relatives become closer, depending on each other for support 
GUNTHER - 1936 TO 1938 

Hilda’s cousin Gunther only half Jewish, becomes a Hitler Youth 
FOR JEWS ONLY -1936 TO NOVEMBER 1938 

Jewish performers can no longer perform with non-Jews; start own orchestras, etc. 



KRISTALLNACHT - NOVEMBER 1938 

Jewish shops, synagogues destroyed; Hilda’s father decides Berlin is no longer safe 
PREPARING TO LEAVE -1939 

Hilda’s father from Danzig, a free city, which gives them advantages over other Jews 
FINDING A SPONSOR -1939 

Hilda’s uncle in England sponsors the three Anker girls for travel to England; they say 
goodby to parents and relatives 

KINDERTRANSPORT - APRIL 1939 

Hilda and sisters leave for England on train with 200 other Jewish children 
BOARDING SCHOOL - SPRING 1939 

Hilda and one sister put in English boarding school; allowed to speak only English 

ESCAPING TO DENMARK - SEPTEMBER TO NOVEMBER, 1939 

Hilda’s parents due to be arrested; escape to Denmark day before war begins 

THE REUNION - NOVEMBER 1939 

Hilda’s parents reach London but girls remain at boarding school; girls treated as “the 
enemy” 

THE BLITZ - 1940 

family is reunited and survives London “Blitz”; parents decide girls must leave London 

LIVING IN A CHRISTIAN HOME - SUMMER AND AUTUMN, 1940 

girls adjust to living with Christian minister; Mr. Anker applies for visas for America 

SAILING FOR AMERICA - OCTOBER 1940 

Ankers leave on small cargo ship as part of convoy to America; other children on 
board had been rescued from a torpedoed ship 

AMERICA - OCTOBER 1940 

bus journey from Boston to relatives in Beverly Hills, California 
A NEW LIFE - NOVEMBER 1940 TO AUGUST 1949 

Hilda’s parents buy chicken farm; life is hard; news is obtained of other Jewish family 
members 

AFTERWARD 

Hilda becomes a teacher; marries; stays in Los Angeles area; and has three sons 



PART TWO 


PAT: Living Life in England as an Evacuee 

WAR IS DECLARED - SEPTEMBER 1939 

Pat living in London when war begins; many children evacuated to the countryside; 
Pat’s parents wonder if their children should be sent away, too 

PAT AND TONY LEAVE LONDON - SEPTEMBER 1940 
Pat and Tony travel to Cornwall as evacees 

LIFE IN CORNWALL - AUTUMN 1940 

Pat and Tony adjust to farm life; they help with farm chores 

THE NEW SCHOOL - AUTUMN 1940 

the children attend a one room school, riding to school in a horse and cart 

SPRING AND SUMMER IN CORNWALL - 1941 

adjusting to the changing countryside; planting a victory garden 

THE DRUMMONDS VISIT CORNWALL - AUGUST 1941 

Pat and Tony share their favorite places and activities with their parents 

CORNWALL - SEPTEMBER 1941 TO JUNE 1942 

picking blackberries, indoor winter activities, spring flowers, nightly bombing stops and 
Pat and Tony’s parents decide to bring the children home 

LIFE IN LONDON - July 1942 to January 1943 

adjusting to a new school; air raids begin again; hours spent in air raid shelters; the 
school is bombed; Tony killed and Pat injured 

THE FUNERAL - JANUARY 1943 

service held for one teacher and thirty-one children who died in the attack 
LIFE GOES ON - JANUARY 1943 TO OCTOBER 1945 

the family tries to adjust to life without Tony; Pat’s father works as Auxiliary Fireman 
AFTERWORD 

Pat becomes a teacher, marries, and the family makes the first of many visits to the 
farm in Cornwall; visiting Cornwall gives Tony back to Pat and her family 


PART THREE 


URSULA: A Jewish Teenager Grows Up In Wartime Germany 

FAMILY LIFE - 1925 TO 1936 

idyllic early life in the outskirts of Berlin; weekends by the lake, summers in the country 
HITLER COMES TO POWER -1933 

restrictions against Jews cause Ursula’s father to lose his job; Ursula’s aunt cannot 
marry a Christian 

SCHOOL - 1933 TO 1939 

school becomes a nightmare; Ursula and Hannelore change to Jewish schools 
CHANGES - 1938 

Jews forced to carry identity cards; cards and passports stamped with a “J"; Jewish 
homes and stores destroyed on Kristallnacht 

THE FIRST YEARS OF THE WAR - SEPTEMBER 1939 TO LATE 1941 
Great Britain declares war on Germany; curfew for Jews, also no radios or telephones; 
food rationed, especially for Jews; anti-semitism occurring everywhere; Jews wear 
yellow stars 

FORCED LABOR -1940 TO JANUARY 1943 

Ursula’s Jewish school closes; Ursula begins long hours of forced labor in a factory 
THE ARREST - JANUARY 1943 

Ursula’s family arrested and taken to a holding camp with other Jews 
THE FIRST CAMP -1943 

families upset and fearful; Naumanns hope that having a Christian grandfather will 
help their situation; large numbers of people packed into small rooms 

DEPORTATION -1943 

taken by train to Theresienstadt with others who have a Christian relative or are old; 
everyone fearful of what is going to happen 

THERESIENSTADT CONCENTRATION CAMP - JANUARY 1943 TO JANUARY 1945 
adjusting to Theresienstadt; hard work; inadequate food; the Red Cross visit; 
transports going constantly to Auschwitz 

THE LAST MONTHS OF THE WAR - JANUARY TO MAY 1945 

Nazis still trying to kill every Jew; death marchers from Auschwitz arrive at 

Theresienstadt; the camp is liberated by the Russians 



THE WAITING PERIOD - MAY TO JULY, 1945 

typhoid epidemic; leaving the camp to shop; deciding where to go now they are free; 
transportation to Displaced Persons Camp at Deggendorf 

DEGGENDORF - AUGUST 1945 TO DECEMBER 1946 

adjusting to life in camp; entertainment; Ursula meets her fiance; decision is made to 
go to America 

GOING TO AMERICA - FALL 1946 TO MARCH 1947 

long waiting period in Munich; travel to Bremerhaven in cattle cars; Ursula and fiance 
travel to U.S. in separate ships 

AFTERWORD 

problems of working with only limited English; marriage; three children; life in Miami 
and Los Angeles; frequent reunions with other Jewish war survivors 
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Introduction 


This book tells the story of three child survivors of World War 11. One 
spent her childhood in England, the other two in Germany. Each of their 
stories is quite different. 

Pat was four-and-a-half when the war between Great Britain and 
Germany began on September 3,1939. For Hilda and Ursula, their worlds 
turned upside down on January 30, 1933, when Hitler was elected 
Chancellor of Germany. Hilda would be seven later that year and Ursula 
had just had her seventh birthday. 

All three children survived the war for different reasons and in different 
locations. As very young children, all three had wonderfully happy 
childhoods, childhoods that changed suddenly and unexpectedly for all 
three of them when they were seven. 
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PART ONE 


Hilda 


A Jewish Child Grows up in Berlin on 

the Eve of War 
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The Early Years - 1926 to 1934 

Hilda was born in Berlin, Germany’s capital city, on May 29, 1926. At that time, life in 
Germany was good for Hilda’s family. Hilda was welcomed with joy by her parents, 
George and Gertrude Anker. She was their third daughter. 

Until she was seven, Hilda had a wonderfully happy childhood. Her father owned a 
company that manufactured men’s clothing. Although the Great Depression in 1929 
affected people the world over, Mr. Anker’s business continued to provide a 
comfortable life for his wife and three girls, Eva, Dora (Dodi), and Hilda. 

The girls took dancing and piano lessons, and together, the family visited museums 
and art galleries. They lived a very cultured life. And since Hilda’s father was a serious 
art collector, they grew up surrounded by beautiful things. 

But the Ankers were also Jewish, a fact they celebrated with pride. Almost 
overnight, everything in the Ankers’ stable, happy lives changed completely when, on 
January 30, 1933, Adolf Hitler was elected Chancellor of Germany and his party, the 
National Socialist German Workers’ Party, came into power. They were referred to as 
Nazis, Nazi being short for “Nazional," the German word for National. In 1932 only a 
third of Germany’s voters supported the Nazi party, but there were so many other 
political parties at that time, no one party was large enough to defeat them. 

And no one realized how dangerous they would become. 


On April 1,1933, Hitler, Germany’s Prime Minister, ordered a nation-wide boycott of 
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Jewish-owned businesses. All over Berlin, the Nazi S.A., also known as Storm 
Troopers or “Brown Shirts,” blocked the entrances of stores, law firms, and medical 
buildings that were owned by Jews. They wore swastikas, and the sight of the 
swastika, Hitler’s symbol, quickly came to mean terror for those who were Jewish. 

The Nazis storm troopers held placards that said, “These are Jews. Don’t do 
business here.” In stores throughout Germany, in towns both large and small, signs 
appeared in the windows. They read “Don’t buy from Jews.” The people who owned 
the stores were degraded in every possible way. In Berlin, Hilda’s parents took their 
daughters walking so that they could see which were the Jewish-owned stores. From 
then on they shopped only in those stores. 

Throughout the city, marchers carried Nazi flags. Berlin no longer felt like the 
beautiful city it had always been. At home Hilda’s family didn’t laugh or talk or act as 
they had done before. Everyone whispered, telling each other, “Don’t say this. Don’t 
say that.” Hilda’s safe world was changing rapidly, and things only got worse. 

Since Hilda’s skin was dark, her mother often dressed her in red. Now her mother 
told her, “No more bright colors. And don’t ever wear red.” Jewish people wanted to do 
nothing that would draw attention to themselves. Other than shopping at Jewish stores, 
being Jewish needed to be kept as secret as possible. 

In 1934, Germany’s president, Paul Von Hindenburg died. Adolf Hitler became 
president of Germany as well as chancellor, or “Der Fuhrer,” as he was called. Already 
Hitler’s first concentration camp had opened at Dachau, near Munich. It soon became 
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one of the infamous “death camps.” 

The Judge - 1934 to 1936 

Hilda lived in an apartment building owned by her father. An important judge and 
his family lived in a second floor apartment above the Ankers. He was a Gentile, a 
term for those who are not Jewish. His little girl was the same age as Hilda, and she 
and Hilda had always played together. Suddenly the judge’s wife announced that their 
daughter could no longer play with Hilda. 

Hilda’s dad was always very supportive of his girls, so he said, “You can play with 
someone else. You don’t have to play with her.” But Hilda felt very hurt, and at seven 
years old it was difficult for her to understand the reason. 

Even though the little girls no longer played together, the judge was a wonderful 
person. His wife belonged to the Nazi party, but the judge did not. Almost every night 
the judge’s wife went to meetings that were being held for the women of the Nazi party. 
And while his wife was gone, the judge visited Hilda’s apartment. 

He and Hilda’s dad always shut themselves into her father’s den, and for a long 
time Hilda didn’t know what was going on. One day she sneaked in and saw that they 
were listening to the news on the shortwave radio. They did this whenever they could. 
Since his wife was a Nazi, the judge could not tell her what he was doing. Already, it 
was impossible to trust anyone, not even your wife if she had different political views 
from yours. 
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It was a terrible time to be in Berlin. Many Gentile families were like that of the 
judge. Family members no longer trusted each other. If one of them were disloyal to 
the Nazi party, perhaps by saying something against it, or by helping a Jewish person, 
another family member might report him. 

The judge really took his life in his hands when he was a good neighbor to Hilda 
and her family. Had the judge’s wife known what he was doing, she would almost 
certainly have turned him in to the Gestapo, Hitler’s special, very ruthless army. The 
judge would have been imprisoned and probably killed. It was 1935. Hilda was nine. 

Anti-Semitism - 1936 

At a meeting in Nuremberg, on September 14, 1935, over thirty new laws had been 
passed; their purpose was to restrict the way of life of Jewish families. Their German 
citizenship was taken away from them. They had to surrender all silver to the Nazis. 
They were no longer allowed to talk to Gentiles. A curfew prevented them from going 
out at night, and employers were pressured to fire all Jewish workers. 

In small German towns anti-semitism (feelings and acts against Jewish people) was 
much worse than it was in the cities. Many Jewish people moved to Berlin where they 
felt that they wouldn’t be noticed as much. 

Hilda’s grandmother (her mother’s mother) and her two sisters lived in a tiny town 
called Schlawe. They experienced so much anti-semitism that Hilda’s father 
suggested they move to Berlin. Hilda’s grandfather was no longer alive. 
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Kristallnacht - November 1938 

Kristallnacht was the beginning of a whole new reign of terror. Compared with the 
horrors of that night, nothing much had happened up to that point. There was no doubt 
now about Hitler’s hatred of the Jews. 

Kristallnacht happened on the night of November 9, 1938. Most people didn’t know 
about it until the next morning. When Hilda and her sisters were on the metro going to 
school the next morning, they saw that the synagogue closest to their home was 
burning. At least a dozen other students and teachers were in the train compartment 
with Hilda. Everyone was upset. They asked each other, “What’s going on?” But no 
one knew. 

When they arrived at school, Doctor Goldschmidt explained what had happened, 
and tried to calm them all down. “You can’t stay here.” she told Hilda. “ You and your 
sisters need to go home immediately.” And so they returned home. 

When the girls reached their apartment, some of their relatives were there. 

Everyone was crying and hysterical. When Hilda’s father arrived home, he told them 
what had happened. Jewish homes had been broken into. Pianos and furniture been 
thrown through windows, then burned on the sidewalk on huge bonfires. Synagogues 
had been burned, and so had all of the Jewish stores. 

On Kufurstendamm, Berlin’s main shopping street, the windows of every Jewish 
department store had been smashed, and the merchandise damaged or stolen. 
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Somehow the Nazis had overlooked her father’s business. It was unharmed. 

No matter how difficult things became, Hilda’s parents always managed to make 
their girls feel safe and secure. They said, “We’ve already lived through a lot. We will 
live through this. This will be all right, too,” Then Hilda’s dad said, “We’re going to ride 
the street car. You must see this. This is something you’ve got to remember, always.” 
Although Mr. Anker had a car, it was for business use. He didn’t keep it at home. 

The girls never forget what they saw that day. It was terrible, horrifying. From the 
streetcar they saw one store after another that had been badly damaged and looted. 
Shattered glass lay everywhere; people shouted anti-Jewish obscenities. Hilda’s 
sister is now over seventy-five years old. She says what she still remembers most is 
the overpowering smell from the smashed perfume bottles. Instead of a smelling nice, 
the perfume stank! 

Horrifying as it was, Hilda is glad that her father had made them experience the 
horror of Kristallnacht. It was so named because of all of the kristall , or glass, that was 
broken on that nacht, night. Mr. Anker told his girls, “I want you to remember what you 
have seen and tell people about it.” Perhaps he feared that he might not survive, but 
that his children, hopefully, would. 

Hilda’s father decided it was impossible for them to remain in Berlin. He hadn’t 
realized how bad things had become. He had been a German officer in World War 
One, and was very proud of his background. His family had lived in Germany for many 
generations, and he couldn’t imagine how this could happen in his beloved homeland. 
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Preparing to Leave - 1939 

In Berlin, more and more people were being picked up by the Nazis every day, but 
Hilda’s dad never showed how worried he was. He always made his family feel 
protected and safe. After two of Hilda’s teenage cousins went to Palestine, Hilda’s 
sister, Dodi, wanted to go, too. Their father said, “No. We stay together.” 

Hilda’s father was a citizen of Danzig. Danzig, now the Polish city of Gdansk, was 
located on the border between Poland and Germany. Known as a “free city,” it was 
self-governing, and almost like a separate country. Citizens of Danzig had their own 
passports rather then German passports. All German passports at that time were 
marked with a “J” for Juden, Jew, if a person was Jewish, but because of their 
connection with Danzig, Hilda’s family did not have “J” in their passports, something 
which most probably saved their lives. 

Hilda’s four uncles in Danzig saw what was happening in Germany and decided to 
sell their business. Their parents had died and they had been running the business 
ever since. Three of them emigrated to the United States, and one took his family to 
England. 

When his brothers left, Hilda’s father realized that perhaps, in order to survive, he 
and his family were going to have to leave, as well. At that time, the government was 
allowing German residents to ship their belongings out of the country if they planned to 
leave permanently. Although possessions could be shipped, no money was allowed to 
leave the country. 
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Hilda’s father obtained some huge containers. He needed to get his art objects and 
household goods out of Germany. He bought three expensive Leica cameras, and all 
kinds of other valuable things. He thought if he reached the United States, he could 
raise money by selling them. 

While Hilda’s parents were packing the things they valued most, a Nazi soldier sat 
in the room with them. “You’re supposed to have only one camera,” he said. You can’t 
pack more than one!” The soldier’s job was to prevent people from packing jewelry, 
gold, or other valuables. Once in a while, Hilda’s father and mother would give the 
soldier a little money, a bribe. In exchange he let them pack things they weren’t really 
allowed to take. This was dangerous. The Ankers could have been arrested for bribing 
a Nazi official, and the soldier could have been in a lot of trouble, too. 

Hilda’s parents were fortunate in being able to ship a large amount of their 
belongings out of Germany. Many people left with nothing. Although Hilda’s family was 
Jewish, and terrible things were happening around them, being citizens of Danzig 
protected them, especially from the Nuremberg Laws. 

Finding a Sponsor - 1939 

In late 1938 and early 1939, an English organization saved 10,000 Jewish children. 
They contacted Jewish groups in Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, 
although, sadly, they were able to rescue very few children from Poland. But it wasn’t 
just any child who could go. Each child had to have a sponsor in England, and the 
sponsor had to pay ten English pounds. In those days that was a lot of money. Today, 


PART TWO 


Pat 


Living Life in England as an Evacuee 
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And with the longer days, the children could play outside hour after hour. Country life 
in spring and summer was a wonderful time for children. 

For a while there had been a lull in the bombing in London. The nightly bombing 
raids had stopped. Parents missed their children so much that a great many children 
were returning home. Pat and Tony’s parents missed them greatly, too. The children 
had been gone for two years. 

In Cornwall it had become difficult for Dorothy and Norman to continue to care for 
their evacuees. Dorothy worked hard on the farm, and for a long time a girl named 
Lavender had been helping in the house. Lavender had been informed by the 
government that she was needed for farm work elsewhere. 

All young women were required to work in factories or join the Girls’ Land Army. 
The young men who had been farm laborers were now soldiers. Girls were needed to 
replace them. Since Norman had only 216 acres, and already had Percy working for 
him, he wasn’t permitted to have any other help. And so it was decided that Pat and 
Tony should return home. Their friend Shirley had already returned to London. 

Life in London 

Although the family was delighted to be reunited, being back in London felt very 
strange to the children. They had been away from home for almost two years. In July 
1942, Tony wrote a letter to Auntie Dorothy. 
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Pll Redacted 

July 27th 

Dear Auntie 

We ere getting used to being home now, 
but we miss the fields end enimels. Deddy end Mummy 
ere buying e rebbit for my birthdey. Deddy hes mede 
me e footbridge end e level-crossing for my trein set, 
end now he is meking e vieduct. Fluff hes just hed e 
kitten, we cen heer it squeeking. We hope she hes e 
lot more. We ere soon going to bed so I must finish now. 

Lots of love 
from Tony 

PS Send my love to everyone. 

The birth of Fluff’s kitten, planning the purchase of a rabbit, and working and playing 
with their dad, did help Pat and Tony adjust to being home. But they also had to get 
used to being in a large school again. It was so different from the one room village 
school in Cornwall. 

Brownhill Road School, the school across the street that they’d attended at the start 
of the war, had no room for them. Now they had to attend Sandhurst Road School. It 
was a half hour walk away, so that was an adjustment, too. Schools had less space 
than they’d had in 1939. Many of them had the Saint John’s Ambulance Service 
occupying part of the school, or were a headquarters for the local Air Raid Wardens. 
Part of Brownhill Road School was being used by much older boys. Their own school 
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had been bombed, and they had to be given a new home. 

Schools and libraries were prime targets for Hitler’s bombers. Nothing was the 
same as it was before the war began. Young teachers were now in the army or other 
services, and their places had been taken by teachers who had retired long before. To 
their students, they seemed ancient. That was another adjustment. Another stress. 

For a while after Pat and Tony returned from Cornwall, the skies over London were 
quiet. But it wasn’t very long before air raid sirens began to scream night after night. 
Although everyone rushed immediately to the safety of the underground air raid 
shelters, Catford, the area of southeast London where Pat and Tony lived, was not 
bombed. It was always a tremendous relief when the all clear sounded, and everyone 
could leave the shelters and return home to bed, at least for a while. 

Whenever the sirens screamed through the night air, the Drummonds went 
immediately to one of three large public air raid shelters located in their part of the 
street. They usually went fully dressed. Londoners rarely undressed at bedtime. They 
knew they would most probably have to go to a shelter at some point during the night. 
The entrance to the one the Drummonds used was right outside their front door. Their 
house had a large cellar that had originally gone under part of the sidewalk, but that 
section had been blocked off to become part of the public shelter. 

At the first scream of the siren, Pat ,Tony, their parents, and their neighbors 
gathered blankets, pillows, candles, and food and trudged down the steep concrete 
steps into the underground shelter. It was impossible to guess how long they would be 
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in the shelter and they needed to be well prepared. Like every other shelter, theirs 
held a great many people and was equipped with uncomfortable slatted wooden 
bunks, concrete floors, and pillars. It was cold and damp. No one got much sleep. 
People felt so safe in the underground shelters, that they usually chattered and ate, 
thoroughly enjoying each other’s company. Strong friendships were formed and 
people grew very close. 

When Pat and Tony had been home from Cornwall for six months, and two days 
before Pat’s eighth birthday, everything changed for the Drummonds. It was 
Wednesday January 20th, 1943. Noon. Suddenly some of the older girls at the school 
noticed a German bomber circling overhead. The younger children were still inside 
finishing the cooked meal that was served at midday. They were ordered to get under 
the tables; those who had finished eating were already outside playing. The teachers 
who were supervising the playground shouted at them to run to the shelters. Part of the 
school building had been reinforced for use as a shelter. But it was then that the bomb 
fell, making a direct hit on the school. 

The sound of the bomb was heard over quite a large distance. Pat’s father was one 
of the Auxiliary (volunteer) Firemen who rushed to the school to see if they could help 
locate missing and injured children, or administer first aid. He was terrified that his own 
two children were among those injured and killed. 

Pat had still been in the dining hall, finishing her lunch. The blast from the bomb 
was so intense that when Pat was rescued, they found that her skirt and coat were 
ripped in half up the back. Only the collar was holding them onto her dazed body. The 
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heat and the dust-filled-air are something that Pat has never forgotten 

The rubble was so high in the dining hall that the surviving children crawled over 
the rubble and out of the window, lowering themselves into the loving arms of the 
waiting firemen and Air Raid Wardens. Pat was among them. A piece of shrapnel lay 
embedded deep in her leg. 

The injured children were carried across the street to the library where a first aid 
station was set up. From there the children were taken by ambulance to a nearby 
hospital. It is believed that the German pilot’s targets were originally the library as well 
as the school. Not content with scoring a direct hit on the school, he circled around and 
flew low as he machine-gunned the chldren in the street instead of bombing the 
library. The children were on their way home for lunch. Both adults and children were 
killed by his gunfire; others were injured by shrapnel. 

No one who was there would ever forget what happened on that sunny winter day. 
One teacher and thirty-one children were killed. 9 1/2 year-old Tony was one of them. 
Pat and a great many others were injured. Mr. and Mrs. Drummond were greatly 
relieved that Pat was alive, but they were devastated by Tony’s death. 

The Funeral 

On January 27 the Bishop of Southwark came to Saint Andrew’s Church, Catford. 
He was there to lead the memorial service for those who had died. “The children’s 
death is not going to be lost or wasted in its effect on the world,” he said. “They will be 
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avenged.” When he added, “It wrings our hearts the more when we think of your 
children going off happily to school and not returning home,” many of the two hundred 
family members, their surviving children, and the friends who filled the church began to 
sob. It was a terrible moment. 

After the service, a choirboy led the procession of mourners to the cemetery. In his 
hands he carried a large cross. Following him through the city streets, the relatives 
walked in a long sorrowing line. When they passed the school where classrooms 
gaped, half gone and tattered, many of them hid their faces. Civil Defense workers 
were still clearing away the rubble. The Daily Mirror reported that, “None could bear to 
look at it, for it had been a merry place and now it was ugly and stark.” 

As they approached the cemetery, the procession of mourners passed between 
long, silent lines of people. Some of the mourners were small children who had 
survived. They stood along the edge of the curb in support of those whose children 
had died. Pat and many other injured children were still in the hospital. 

The children were buried in one large grave. When the mourners reached the 
graveside, they gathered around the damp, crumbling hole. They looked down on the 
tiny white coffins, grouped around the much larger coffin that held the body of Miss 
Harriet Langdon, the teacher who had died. It was a heartbreaking sight. Each coffin 
bore a small silver plaque. On it was the name and age of each child. Their ages 
ranged from six to eleven. 


Hilde Marchant, a newspaper reporter for the Daily Mirror wrote, “It was such a tiny 
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hole to hold so much. But then the victims were so small and the thirty-one coffins 
needed but little space in the earth to receive them Yet those children who died when 
a Nazi bomb hit their school in Catford, London, a week ago and were buried 
yesterday in a communal grave taught the world a lesson. They showed us the 
hideous black soul of the enemy.” 

When parents found their child’s name, they threw bunches of flowers onto the 
coffin. Everyone wept bitterly. The men tried to be strong so that they could comfort 
their wives, but it was impossible. No one could forget that the lives of their children 
had barely begun. 

When the graveside service was over, a group of Air Raid Wardens scattered dust 
onto the coffins. They were the same men who had dug the children’s bodies out of the 
rubble that had once been a school. Silently they saluted the children they had hoped 
to save. All around them were the graves of others who had died since the war began. 

As they walked away, the men noticed a group of silent children, the survivors. They 
huddled together, waiting to throw small bunches of flowers into the grave. Violets and 
snowdrops. The first flowers of spring, a spring their friends and classmates would not 
see. 

As Hilde Marchant wrote in her article, “These children were from the school. They 
had survived, and as the bereaved mothers saw the familiar faces of children their own 
had once played with, they hurried past them, their handkerchiefs tight to their eyes.” 
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She continued, “That was the scene as thirty-one children and their schoolmistress 
were buried. There were yards of flowers, heaps of messages, but there was no 
consolation for the women who went back to their homes to ease their hearts. The 
crowds went home and I again looked at the grave. It was such a tiny hole.” 


Ken Roberts, Auntie Dorothy’s brother, lived in London. He attended the funeral 
service, and afterwards, in a long letter sent to Dorothy in Cornwall, he wrote: 

.Slowly then, the mourners end hundreds of others filed slowly post 

the grove dropping more florol tributes onto the coffins. Occosionolly, o little 
boy or o little girl would drop his or her little bunch of snowdrops or violets on 
the one-time ploymote, end, bursting into teors would flee from the grove for 

deer life - heartbroken.One women hod to be dregged from the grove; 

she kept crying, "Dont't teke me owoy. I wont to go with them.".I hope 

I hoven't struck too sod 0 note, but I wonted, if possible to give you the some 
impression os on eye-witness got there todey. 

For the Drummonds, their once happy family was shattered. It broke their hearts, in 
the hours after the bombing, to see Pat lying so still in her large hospital bed. A sharp 
piece of shrapnel was embedded in her leg. She looked so small and so pale. They’d 
had to break the news that Tony, her beloved brother, had been killed. 


Life Goes On 


Pat and her brother had grown extremely close during their time as evacuees. In 
two more days it would be Pat’s eighth birthday, a birthday that no one felt like 
celebrating. It was difficult for the Drummonds to forgive themselves for bringing the 
children home from the safety of Cornwall. 





PART THREE 


URSULA 


A Jewish Teenager Grows Up In 
Wartime Germany 
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The Naumanns were herded into a small room that already held thirty to forty 
people. To sleep, everyone lined up along opposite walls, their feet meeting in the 
middle of the room. Since it was a school, each floor had toilets and wash basins, but 
the overcrowded conditions were unbelievable. 

Next morning Ursula’s mother cried hysterically. It was the only time she lost control. 
The rest of the family were upset by her tears. Someone had overheard what Ursula’s 
mother had said about wanting to go to Auschwitz. They told her that Theresienstadt 
was a much better place. They were right. Few Jews survived Auschwitz. 

Deportation - 1943 

After one night at the school, the Naumanns were marched to a second camp 
where they waited for about three weeks. Once there were enough people to fill a 
transport train, they would be transferred to Theresienstadt Concentration Camp. The 
new camp was much nicer than the first one. It was smaller and had fewer people. 

For a few days the Naumanns even had a room to themselves, then a pathetic, very 
old couple moved in with them. They called each other “ Mamashen ” and “Papashen” 
and no longer knew or understood what was happening to them. They still expected 
their son in England to come and get them. 

Most of the people at the second camp were over sixty-five, or had been wounded 
in WW1. Some, like the Naumanns, had a Christian relative in the family. Ursula and 
her sister, Hannelore, were the only young ones in the group. During the waiting 
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period, they were restricted from going near the windows. No one living or working 
across the street was to know that they were there, or why. 

Before boarding the transport train, German S.S. guards came to look everyone 
over. Someone told Ursula to make herself look smaller so that the S.S. would think 
she was younger than seventeen and not send her to Auschwitz. Ursula passed the 
inspection and she and her family were sent, together, to Theresienstadt. At the time, 
she didn’t know how fortunate she was. Not one of their Jewish relatives or friends 
from Berlin survived. Not everyone survived Theresienstadt, either. Many died of 
starvation or disease, or were sent from there to Auschwitz. 

It was dark when the prisoners walked to the train station. A great many people 
were packed into the train. Luggage was everywhere, some of it on luggage racks 
above their heads. Soon after the train started one of the suitcases fell on a woman’s 
head. Fortunately Ursula’s mother had packed a first aid kit, so someone cleaned and 
bandaged the woman’s wound. 

It was a slow, tedious journey.The train stopped frequently. However, their fourth 
class train was considerably more comfortable than the cattle cars that took prisoners 
to Auschwitz. The train, usually used by farmers, had a lot of space down the center of 
each compartment for the farmers’ goods, and had seats only along the sides. 

A hundred people rode to Theresienstadt together. There were very few families. 
Because everyone was fearful of what lay ahead of them, the journey was an upsetting 
one. There had been many rumors about Jewish prisoners being murdered by the 
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Nazis. Auschwitz, and some of the other camps, had earned the nickname, “death 
camps.” But no one knew how much of what they heard was true. 

As the train journeyed on, Ursula became more and more terrified. Each time the 
train stopped, Ursula told Hannelore, “They’re going to gas us now.” And even though 
she was younger than Ursula, Hannelore wasn’t as fearful. She always said, “Don’t 
talk such nonsense.” Ursula had heard that Jewish prisoners were often loaded into 
trucks for transportation to one of the camps, but when the truck stopped, they were 
gassed using the truck’s exhaust. Hitler and his supporters were determined to 
exterminate every Jew; they used any method they could find. 

The journey seemed endless. Afterwards, the Naumanns couldn’t even remember 
how many nights they were on the train. It was all a blur. As people talked together, 
they sometimes managed to laugh or joke; at other times they were silent, or they cried 
softly. No one wanted to think about what might lie ahead. 

It was night when the train finally stopped. They were in Czechoslovakia now. 

There was no station in Theresienstadt itself (known locally as Terezin), but since 
people arrived there constantly, a station was a necessity. Theresienstadt prisoners 
built one soon after the Naumann's’ arrival. As everyone walked the last few miles to 
the camp, Ursula turned to a boy walking beside her and said, “It doesn’t look so bad.” 
Then, as they arrived, Ursula’s mother commented, “Now at least we don’t have to 
worry about being deported. It’s already happened.” 
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Theresienstadt Concentration Camp - January 1943 to January 1945 

Theresienstadt was an ancient walled city. The Czechoslovakian people who had 
lived in its massive stone buildings before the war had been moved out so that the 
town could be used as a prison. They’d had no choice in the matter. Like many old 
walled cities, it was built for around 15,000 occupants. The German guards and Nazi 
officers had taken over the best and most spacious accommodation in the town, and 
the prisoners were crammed, “concentrated,” into the rest of the buildings. Sometimes 
as many as 60,000 to 70,000 Jews were imprisoned there. 

The Naumanns were led into a large building. Since it had a sandy floor, it looked 
very much like a stable. It was extremely brightly lit, and, at one end, several S.S. men 
stood behind long tables. They first examined everyone’s belongings, taking 
thermoses, candles, and everything else that had any value to them. Later the new 
arrivals were allowed to lie on the ground to sleep. Some died during the night. The 
experience had been too much for them. 

The morning after their arrival, the Naumanns were taken to their quarters. It was a 
nice walk through snow-covered streets. The guards stopped at one of the houses, 
informing the Naumanns that they were assigned to an attic. They were each given a 
sack of straw to sleep on, and when they reached their accommodation, they found 
that it was dimly lit and already crowded with people. They were so shocked they 
couldn't move. The only space left for them was near the door. There was no privacy. 


When it was bedtime, Ursula did not get undressed. There were men, women and 
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children filling every inch of the room and it was a week before Ursula felt comfortable 
getting undressed in such a place. There was a pump in the courtyard below their 
room, but, being January, the water was ice cold. It was impossible to wash outside, 
and there was no privacy there either. 

The Naumanns’ worries were far from over. Jews constantly arrived at the camp - 
and then were gone. Every few days people were being sent to Auschwitz. Within two 
hours of their arrival there, most of them were murdered in the gas chambers. Only 
those aged 13 to 35, who were also strong and healthy, had a chance of survival. They 
were put to work at the factories and mines in the area. One of the factories produced 
Zyklon B Gas, the gas used for killing Jews in the gas chambers. Sometimes it was 
used to kill family members of those who were forced to produce it. 

Ursula and her mother were ordered to clean the muddy outdoor walkways of a 
large stone building. Her father and sister were assigned different work. The building 
had formerly been a garrison for soldiers and walkways connected the rooms on each 
level. Ursula just stood and cried! It was an impossible task and she was incapable of 
helping. Working alone, on a bitterly cold day, her mother hacked at the mud with a 
hoe, rinsed her rags repeatedly, and refilled her bowl with icy water from the pump in 
the courtyard below. Both she and Ursula were extremely hungry. 

Hunger never left them during their months at Theresienstadt. The food was edible, 
but there was very little of it. Half a loaf of brown bread had to last each person three 
days; two ounces of sugar and margarine had to last a week. For breakfast they were 
served a brown liquid referred to as coffee. For lunch, there was barley, potatoes, 
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some kind of meat sauce, and a dumpling, or a soft white roll with sweet brown sauce. 
The evening meal consisted of a watery, greenish-colored liquid that was referred to 
as lentil soup. But no matter how awful something was, they ate it. However, there 
were always a lot of prisoners with diarrhea due to the poor quality of the food. 

Before long, Ursula’s father was moved to a barracks that was for men only. At the 
end of the summer, her mother was moved into a barracks that held twenty to thirty 
women. The young people moved into a building together, Home 3. There were about 
thirty-two of them sharing one room. Life became much more pleasant for Ursula. The 
girls were younger than Ursula, but she was allowed to be there because of her sister. 
They slept in three-story bunks, and there was a table and two benches. An older 
person, Ida Heilman, lived with them and acted as their counselor. 

They had to work, but being all young people together, they managed to make life 
bearable for each other. As factory workers they were needed and therefore protected. 
The girls were responsible for making mica, a hard, thin, shiny, transparent material. It 
was used for insulation. Margarete worked in on the same product, but in a different 
barracks. In all, four barracks were used as factories. 

Whenever any of the Naumanns had extra food to share, they got together. One 
day, when Ursula was visiting her mother, she said “Today is a good day. Your father 
was working with the transports as they arrived and a lot of sandwiches were left 
behind.” They couldn’t believe how good they tasted! But, although, for a moment, life 
seemed better, it was hard to forget the war for very long. They were prisoners, and 
they were Jewish. 
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Transports left constantly for Auschwitz. In 1944 the Camp Commandant was 
informed that the Swiss Red Cross was coming to inspect the camp. It was important 
that both the accommodations and the occupants should appear as clean and well 
cared for as possible. Most importantly, the camp could not look overcrowded. And so, 
most of the prisoners were quickly shipped to Auschwitz. The Red Cross visit was their 
death sentence. 

Signs were put up, “To the bank,” “To the Library,” and so on. The Theresienstadt 
prisoners were given paper money that had been printed at the camp. A playground 
was built for the children; musicians played in a pavilion in the plaza. Everyone was 
allowed to walk in the plaza in the evenings, making it appear to be a nice little city. 

The Red Cross believed all they saw. At the bank, the “play money” could be 
exchanged for real money and could be spent on items such as mustard or clothes 
(used ones) at the shops around the square. Until the Red Cross arrived, the shops 
had been used as barracks. People slept there in three story bunks just as they did 
elsewhere in the camp. Miraculously, the buildings became shops again. 

The Nazis wanted the Red Cross to tell the world that Theresienstadt was a normal 
place, a place where people were comfortable and well-treated. But as soon as the 
Red Cross left the camp, the transports to Auschwitz began again. 

Ursula’s father was among those who were shipped out. Ursula never saw him 
again. At Theresienstadt, the prisoners each had a food card. It was stamped as they 
received their portion of food. One day the people working in the kitchen forgot to 
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stamp her father’s card, so he got in line for a second serving of soup. 

A ghetto policeman noticed, and, following atrial in which he was sentenced to a 
week in prison, he was shipped to Auschwitz. Anyone in prison was sent to Auschwitz. 
That second bowl of soup cost him his life. After the war the family received his death 
certificate. It stated that he had “perished.” He was in fact murdered. Gassed. 

Ursula’s father was told that he was being sent to Germany to work. He and his 
family believed it. It was fall of 1944, around the time of Rosh Hashana, the Jewish 
New Year. Like her daughters, Margarete was working in the factory and was needed 
there. Since she was partially Christian, she was on a different list from the other 
women. 

Some women volunteered to join the transports, believing that they would be 
reunited with their husbands. Margarete’s cousin who’d worked at the Berlin Jewish 
Federation was also at Theresienstadt. She told Margarete not to volunteer. None of 
the woman had any idea that their husbands had already been killed. 

Theresienstadt had become a ghost town but everyone feared that they, too, would 
be killed. Since the camp was in Czechoslovakia, Czech Jews had been the first 
arrivals. They had been assigned all of the best jobs. But now the Czechs were gone. 
The camp was short handed. Workers were needed everywhere. 


Hannelore got a job in the camp kitchen. She had to be up at 3:00, do her kitchen 
work, then be at the factory by 7 a.m. But from then on, Ursula and her mother were no 
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longer hungry. Life for them was much better than it had been at first. At that time, 
Ursula had no idea what had happened to her father, but the family remained 
optimistic that he was still alive. 

The Last Months of the War - January to May 1945 

When Germany invaded Russia, they had treated the Russians with extreme cruelty; 
they did NOT want to be there when the Russians arrived. Nor did they want them to 
see the condition of their prisoners, many of whom were adults weighing only 75 
pounds. And so the Germans marched their prisoners out of the camps, barely 
keeping ahead of the approaching Russians. 

The primary objective of the Nazis was still the same: to kill every Jew. They could 
not let them be liberated. They would tell the world of their treatment besides 
identifying guards who had behaved inhumanely. The death march lasted for four 
months. If a prisoner stumbled or fell behind he was shot immediately. Other prisoners 
carried the dead on wooden wagons. Many died of disease. There were no toilet or 
washing facilities and no treatment for the sick. 

On January 17, 1945, over 40,000 Jews remained in the Auschwitz camps. Not all 
of them marched. Many were sent to Theresienstadt. It seemed unlikely that the 
Russians would liberate that particular camp for some months since Theresienstadt 
was further away from Russian lines. 


When the first Auschwitz prisoners arrived at Theresienstadt, it was not difficult to 



